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THE BIRTHPLACE OF BISHOP 
JOHN ALCOCK. 

Au. the authorities, from Fuller’s ‘Worthies 
to the ‘Dictionary of National Biography, 
state that Bishop John Alcock was born at 
Beverley. John Leland seems to have ori- 
ginated the statement. It occurs in his 
‘Itinerary’ (i. 51), in an account of the 
chapels on the south side of Trinity Church, 
Hull :— 

“The 3. is a Chapelle of Stone, made by Bishop 

Alcock, borne in Beverle: wheryn Gul. Alcok and 
Johan, Parentes [of the Bishop], be buried, and ther 
isa Cantuarie.” 
Fuller, I think, must have seen this passage 
in Leland. If so, he certainly misunderstood 
it. Leland’s “ wheryn” and “ther” refer not 
to Beverley, but to the “Chapelle of Stone” 
at Hull. Yet Fuller says :— 

“John Alcocke was born at Beverly,...... where 
he built a Chappell, and founded a Chantry for his 
—-* orthies,’ ed. of 1662, Yorkshire, 
p. 214. 

Later writers go the length of saying that 
Alcock was educated at the Beverley Gram- 
mar School (Poulson’s ‘ Beverlac,’ 480; Mr. 
J. B. Mullinger in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’). 
As to the place of Alcock’s birth, the late 
on Raine speaks with some hesitation. 
After mentioning that Alcock “is said by 


Leland to have been born at Beverley,” he 
adds :— 

“His father’s will is dated at Hull, but, in 

addition to the manifold contingencies to which 
traders are subject, there seems to have been a 
large migration from Beverley to Hull about this 
period, and Alcock [the father] may perhaps have 
shared in it.”—-‘ Test. Ebor.,’ ii. 42. 
The italics are mine. The “large migration 
from Beverley to Hull,” I am convinced, is 
purely mythical. But had Raine ever seen 
the Alcock entries on the Hull Burgess Rolls 
he would doubtless have spoken much more 
strongly. These entries are only five in 
number, and are as follows :— 

1. tw Johannes Alkok, mercator. 

1420-1.] Robertus Thorkill, mercator, appren- 
ticius Johannis Saunderson. 

2. Willelmus Alcok, mercator, apprenticius eius- 
| dem Johannis Saunderson. 


3. [1448-9.] Thomas Alcok, per patrem. 
4. [1454-5.] Robertus Alcok, per patrem. 
5. [1480-1.}] Johannes Alcok, per patrem. 


The dates given in each case represent a 
municipal year, Michaelmas to Michaelmas. 
The entry of Thorkill’s admission is included 
to — “eiusdem” in the following line. 
| ought to mention that at Hull there were 
three possible titles to burgess-ship, (1) by 
purchase, (2) by apprenticeship to a burgess, 
(3) as the son of a burgess. 

All the foregoing names, except perhaps 
the first, can be identified. The second, 
William Alcock, was the bishop's father. 
The third and fourth, Thomas and Robert, 
were his brothers. The last, John, was his 
nephew, the son of Thomas. These relation- 
ships are established by the two Alcock wills 
printed by Raine in ‘Test. Ebor.’ (ii. 42, iii. 
295). But the most important fact which the 
above entries establish is that the bishop's 
father, William Alcock, served an apprentice- 
ship in Hull to a burgess of Hull, John 
Saunderson. By virtue of this apprentice- 
ship he became a burgess of Hull, and as 
such was entitled to follow the business of a 


merchant at Hull, but not at Beverley. If 
his parents were not Hull people, he must 
have come to Hull as early as 1413 or 1414. 
On 12 May, 1432, he purchased from John 
Grymesby of Hull the site on which the school, 
founded, or rather refounded, by his son, was 
afterwards built (Hull Corporation Records, 
‘Bench Book IL.,’ f. 273). In 1432-3 he was 
one of the chamberlains of Hull, and had he 
lived would doubtless in time have become 
sheriff and mayor. He made his will at Hull 
on 8 December, 1434, and here he died a few 
days later, at the age, probably, of not more 
than thirty-four or thirty-five. His will was 
proved on 13 January, 1434/5. He and his 
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wife, who survived him, were buried in the 
chapel on the south side of Holy Trinity 
Church—the chapel which their son, Bishop | 
Alcock, afterwards rebuilt. All the evidences | 
connect William Alcock with Hull, and I do} 
not believe there is a scrap of contemporary | 
evidence connecting him, or any member of | 
his family, with Beverley. 


Possibly we have | 
a hint of the place of his origin in one of the 
clauses of his will: “Fabrice ecclesie paro- | 
chialis de Southmuskham prope Newerk 
vjs. viijd.” 

Two of William Alcock’s sons, Thomas and | 
Robert, became burgesses of Hull by virtue | 
of their father’s burgess-ship. Thomas was | 
chamberlain in 1462-3, sheriff in 1468-9, and 
mayor in 1478-9. Robert was sheriff in 
1471-2 and mayor in 1480-1. That William 
Alcock’s other son, the bishop, did not take 
up his freedom in Hull is doubtless due to | 
the fact that, before he was old enough to 
be entitled to do this, he had adopted an 
avocation which rendered a mercantile bur- 
gess-ship of no value to him. 

The dates of the admission to freedom of 
the bishop’s brothers, in connexion with 
other dates presently to be mentioned, 
enable us to determine, I think, that the 
bishop was William Alcock’s second son. 
Raine says that he “appears to have been 
a younger son,” since, I presume, his brother 
Thomas is mentioned in his father’s will, 
whilst he is not. If the brothers took up 
their respective freedom at the age of 
twenty-two, Thomas would be born in 1426 
or 1427 and Robert in 1432 or 1433. John 
Alcock was admitted to the order of sub- 
deacon on 8 March, 1448/9, to that of deacon 
on 29 March, 1449, and to that of priest on 
the 12th of the following month. If he was 
twenty or twenty-one years old at this time 
he would be born in 1428 or 1429. 

All the biographies of Bishop Alcock say 
that he founded the Hull Grammar School. 
All the histories of Hull say the same. That 
he vre-founded it is certain. The royal 
licence enabling him to endow it is dated 
3 July, 1482. His foundation deed is not 
now known to exist, but it was certainly 
seen by the Chantry Commissioners of 
Henry Vul They give its date as 1499, 
but this is clearly a mistake. De la Pryme 
seems also to have seen the original deed, 
and he gives the date as 1484, which is very 
probably correct. But the school itself is 
mentioned in the Hull Chamberlains’ Rolls 
as early as the municipal year 1434-5, and in 
a rental of the town dated 1347 a thorough- 
fare which adjoined its site is called 
“ Scolestrete.” 


| 


I have shown that Bishop Alcock’s father 
was a burgess, and consequently an inhabit- 
ant of Hull from the commencement of his 
apprenticeship to his death. At Hull, then, 
and not at Beverley, we are justified in 
believing his children to have been born. 
Since there was a grammar school at Hull, it 
seems impossible to believe that he sent his 
son to the Beverley school. And if Bishop 
Alcock was really born at Beverley 1 cannot 
understand why he should do so much for 
Hull and nothing whatever for the place of 
natively. J. R. Boyne. 
ull. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S SCOTTISH DIALECT. 
I veNTURE to think that your readers—that 


| is, those of them who love Scott--may feel a 


little interest in the following. After long 
and now daily reading of the Waverley 
novels | have, I think, come to the con- 
clusion that the most intensely “ Doric” of 
all the characters in these glorious fictions is 
Edie Ochiltree. Next to him I should be 
inclined to rank, in this respect, Cuddie 
Headrigg, Caleb Balderston, and Andrew 
Fairservice ; then—-but I do not feel so con- 
fident of this—possibly dear old Dandie, the 
most cniveuniiy beloved, I suppose, of all 
Scott’s dramatis persone, at least of those of 
the male persuasion, as Artemus Ward would 
say. Meg Merrilies also speaks pretty “broad 
Scots,” as Magnus Troil calls it ; but Meg 
also, on occasion, indulges in what would be, 
but for the explanations in the foot-notes, 
decidedly obscure argot. See her talk with 
|the smugglers near the beginning of the 
| twenty-eighth chapter of ‘Guy Mannering.’ 
| Of course there are many characters besides 
these who talk racy Doric Scotch, e.¥., the 
Deanses, the Yellowleys, brother and sister, 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, and Peter Peebles. | 
should, however, be inclined to vote for Edie, 
Cuddie, Caleb, and Fairservice, as worthy to 
hold the field in the use of their native tongue 
against any others of their Waverley brethren. 
As this is only my own opinion, I should be 
glad if any of your readers would tell me if 
they differ from the conclusion I have come 
to 


I was asked not long ago if Scott discrimi- 
nated between the dialects of different 
localities. Is there much, if any, difference 
between the Scotch of ‘Guy Mannering’ 
(Kirkeudbrightshire, or Dumfriesshire, and 
Roxburghshire) ; of ‘Old Mortality’ (Lanark- 
shire) ; and of ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ 
(Haddingtonshire)? Perhaps Scottish dialects, 
at least south of “Aberdeen-a-way,” do not 
differ from each other so much as, say, the 
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dialect of Devonshire differs from that of 
Lincolnshire or “cannie aul’ Cummerlan’.” 
The dialect of Cumberland, I may say in 
assing, although scarcely a twin-brother, is, 

think, at all events a first cousin of Low- 
land Scotch. What do your Scottish readers 
say anent this question of the difference, if 
any, between the dialects of different localities 
in the southern parts of Scotland ? 

I have spoken of Scotch as a “dialect.” 
This is perhane hardly just, as I think that 
Lowland Scotch, if less than a language, is 
something more than a dialect. For instance, 
can Burns’s ‘Halloween’ and ‘The Auld 
Farmer's New-Year Morning Salutation to 
his Auld Mare Maggie’ be said to be written 
in dialect? Are they not in something which 
may be called almost, if not actually, a distinct 
language? As for ‘Maggy Maclane,’ by 
James Mayne (0%. 1842), I should think that 
this must be a poser to many Scottish people, 
let alone Southrons! (In ‘The Songs of 
Scotland Chronologically Arranged,’ Paisley, 
1893, p. 461.) See also ‘The Humble Beggar,’ 
in the same collection, p. 156. 

The following seems to me nearly conclusive 
that Lowland Scotch is really a language, and 
not a mere dialect. In the ninth chapter of 
‘The Antiquary’ Miss Griselda Oldbuck, the 
Antiquary’s sister, a lady both by birth and 
position, tells Lovel the story of the apparition 
of her ancestor, Aldobrand Oldenbuck, and 
Rab Tull, the town clerk, in Scotch nearly as 
broad as that used by Edie Ochiltree and 
Jenny Rintherout. See also the same good 
lady’s lamentations to Mr. Blattergowl upon 
her brother's unexpectedly bringing the 
“Yerl” home to dinner, at the beginning of 
the thirty-fifth chapter. Scott, accordingly, 
thought it quite natural that a Scottish lady 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century 
should talk broad Scotch. But would a 
writer of repute represent a Devonshire lady 
in Miss Oldbuck’s position, in 1794, talking 
the language of the ‘Exmoor Scolding,’ 
or a Cumberland lady of the same period 
employing as her “oan mak’ o’ toke” the 
language of ‘The Worton Wedding’ or of Dr. 
A. C. Gibson’s very amusing story ‘Joe and 
the Geologist’? Would not such an idea be 
preposterous ? 

King James's broad Scotch in ‘The Fortunes 
of Nigel’ is another powerful argument in 
favour of the view that Lowland Scotch is a 
language rather than a dialect. 

My friend Mr. George G. Napier, in ‘The 
Homes and Haunts of Sir Walter Scott,’ 1897 
(a beautiful book), says (p. 11) that Sir 
Walter’s good old mother’s special injunction 
to the artist who painted her portrait was 


“ Mak’ me bonnie, mak’ me bonnie” (dear old 
lady that she was !). Yet Scott’s mother was 
a lady in every sense of the word. Her father 
was Professor of Medicine in the University 
of Edinburgh, and her husband was a Writer 
to the Signet. 

I do not wish to maintain that Lowland 
Scotch is a distinct language in the sense that 
Welsh and Gaelic—with neither of which [am 
acquainted—are distinct languages; but I 
contend that neither is it a dialect in the 
sense that the “lingo” of Devonshire or 
Somersetshire is a dialect. 

I think this is a very interesting question, 
and I hope that some of your Scottish or 
other contributors will give us their views on 
the subject. May I appeal specially to Dr. 
R. M. Spence and Mr. THomas Bayne? 

JONATHAN BoucuieEr. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Continued from p. 165.) 

LETTER 11 (to George Montagu), without 
date of month or year (Cunningham’s edition, 
vol. i. p. 15), is placed between a letter of 
1737 and one of 1739. But it appears from 
the following considerations to be misplaced. 

(1) This letter is written from the “ Chris- 
topher Inn,” Eton. Describing his feelings 
on revisiting Eton, Walpole says :— 

**T should be out of all bounds if I was to tell you 

half I feel...... ut do come and feel with me, when 
you will—to-morrow.” 
It is apparent from these words that 
Montagu can have been at no great distance 
from Eton when this letter was written. 
Montagu left England on a continental tour 
in 1737. This is evident from the fact that 
the letter to him dated 20 March, 1737 (vol. i. 
p. 14), which in Cunningham's edition imme- 
diately precedes the letter under considera- 
tion, was addressed to Montagu in Paris (see 
Cunningham’s note, vol. ix. p. 499). He 
appears to have been still abroad in 1739, for 
in a letter to West, written from Rheims on 
20 July of that year (vol. i. pp. 24-5), Walpole 
says: “Mr. Selwyn and George Montagu 
design us a visit here.” 

(2) In Horace Walpole’s ‘Short Notes of 
my Life’ (Cunn., vol. i. p. lxxi) he states 
(under date 1746): “In August I took a 
house within the precincts of the castle at 
Windsor.” In a letter to Montagu, dated 
5 August, 1746 (vol. ii. p. 45), he writes :— 

**_..... Lean prove to you that I am most desirous 
of passing my time with you, and therefore,......if 
you can find me out any clean, small house in 

Windsor ready furnished,......I1 should be glad to 
take it for three or four months,’ 
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In his next letter to Montagu, dated 11 
August, 1746 (vol. ii. p. 47), Walpole writes : 

*1 have seen Mr. Jordan and have taken his 
house I have desired the landlord will order the 
key to be delivered to you, and Ashton will assist 
you. 

Finally, in a letter to Conway, dated “ Windsor 
still,” 3 October, 1746 (vol. ii. p. 59), Walpole 
writes :— 

“George Montagu, who isa philosopher 
too, though I am not sure of Pythagoras’ silent sect, 
lives but two barrels off [he has been referring to 
himself as Diogenes, and to his house as “ his little 
tub of forty pounds a year”); and Ashton, a Chris- 
tian philosopher of our acquaintance, lives at the 
foot of that hill which you mention with a melan- 
choly satisfaction. Apropos, here is an ode on the 
very subject which you will please to like exces- 
sively [Gray’s ‘Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College ’).” 

As, therefore, Montagu apparently left 
England in 1737, and was still abroad in 1739, 
he could not during that period have been in 
the neighbourhood of Eton, as he was at the 
time this letter was written. 

On the other hand, Montagu was living 
in the neighbourhood of Eton (in fact, at 
Windsor) between August and October, 1746. 
On 5 August of that year Horace Walpole 
applied to him to find a house for him in 
Windsor. On 11 August Horace Walpole 
reported that he had concluded his bargain 
with the landlord. This letter from the 
“Christopher” was probably written sometime 
during that week, when Horace Walpole 
went to inspect his future residence. 

A further clue to the date of the letter 
is furnished by the reference to Ashton. 
Walpole says : 

“If I don’t compose myself a little more before 
Sunday morning, when Ashton is to preach, I shall 
certainly be in a bill for laughing at church ; but 
how to help it, to see him in the pulpit, when the 
last time I saw him here, was standing up funking 
over against a conduit to be catechised.” 


From this reference it is evident that Ashton 


in Essex. It is improbable that Horace 
Walpole left Mistley for Strawberry Hill 
and returned thither between those two 
dates, as must have been the case if the 
present order of the letters be preserved. At 
the end of letter 272, dated from Mistley, 
25 July, Horace Walpole writes: “I go to 
town the day after to-morrow, and imme- 
diately from thence to Strawberry Hill.” 
Letter No. 271 may, therefore, be placed 
| between that of 25 July, dated from Mistley 
(No. 272), and that of 11 August, dated from 
Strawberry Hill (No. 273). 


HELEN TOYNBEE. 


Tue Famity or Frowyk.—This family, 
members of which played an important rdé/e 
in the history of London during the reigns of 
Henry III. and Edward L, is treated at 
length in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 

raphy,’ vol. xx. p. 293. My manuscript notes 
am to light two of the Frowyks—Peter 
and Henry—who came frequently into com- 
munication with the London Jews of their 
day. 

A strange circumstance attaches to both 
men—a matter which at present is a puzzle. 
It has not been noticed by any writer. Both 
of them left the Christian faith. This is par- 
ticularly remarkable with regard to Henry, 
who was more than once Sheriff of London. 

Close Roll, 38 Henry IIL, 1254, m. 1, is 
thus found in précis :-- 

“Henry, the King’s surgeon, to have thirteen 
shops, &c., in London, which belonged to Peter de 
Frowyk, who has left the Christian faith, and 
which are extended at fifty-one shillings and four- 
pence perannum. To hold in part ey of his 
annual fee of ten pounds at the Exchequer.” 

Peter de Frowyk was a lender of money, 
a criminal, therefore, in the eyes of his com- 
vatriots. Taking together the facts that he 
lent 15/. to Ralph Aswy, a great Londoner, 
and that he is credited with being subse- 


at this time was in orders. According to 
Mr. D. C. Tovey (‘Gray and his Friends, ’| 
p: 3, note), who also considers this letter to | 

» out of place, Ashton was not ordained till | 
after 1739. Again, Walpole appears to allude 
to Ashton’s preaching in Eton College Chapel. | 
Mr. Tovey points out that Ashton noolialiy 
never preached in the Chapel until after he | 
became a Fellow of Eton, which he did on | 
20 December, 1745. 

Letter 271 (vol. ii. p. 117), to Horace Mann 
written from Straw! 


>| 


verry Hill without date | 


of month or year, appears to be misplaced | 
by Cunningham between two letters (Nos. 270 | 
and 272), dated respectively 14 July and 

Righy’s seat at Mistley 


25 July, 1748, from 


quently the owner of the latter’s tenements 
in Ironmonger Lane, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that Peter acted after the fashion 
of the Jews, compromised himself in the eyes 
of his fellows, and “left the Christian faith” 
only to the extent of being a usurer. No 
actual conversion is meant. See Watney’s 
‘St. Thomas of Acon,’ p. 258. 

The work here quoted gives on the same 
page an entry dealing with Henry de Frowyk, 
and says that his houses in Ironmonger Lane 
were forfeited because “the said Henry is 
said to have apostasised.” This evidently 
means that the sheriff did a little usury 
business covertly, and met with his punish- 
ment when his avocation came to light. I 
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do not imagine for a moment that either | first of which, on pp. Ixxi and lxxii of 


man actually became a Jew. They were sur- | 
rounded with Jews, they lived next door to | 
Jews, they mixed freely with Jews, and | 
money-lending was such a lucrative trade 
that both men fell into temptation, and paid 
the penalty. In 1276 Henry de Frowyk, 
sheriff, was living in the centre of Milk 
Street. He had Bonami of York, a Jew, for 
one neighbour, and Cresse, son of Magister 
Mosse, for another (Patent Roll, 4 Edward L.). 
Both these Jews were creditable neighbours. 
Bonami de Ebor was greatly respected ; and 
as for Cresse, the Patent Roll of 54 Henry IIL., 
quoted in Tovey’s ‘Anglia Judaica,’ p. 126, 
cites him as “a downright good and faithful 
Jew, who during his whole life never did a 
wrong thing against us”—the king and his 
government. 

I shall be pleased if any of your correspond- 
ents can shed any further light on the apostasy 
I have unearthed. Perhaps Mr. Loftie, to 
whom Henry de Frowyk at least must be a 
living, moving figure, can tell us something 
about this novel circumstance. 


M. D. Davis. 


Cuartes Lever.— Last 31st of August was 
the ninetieth anniversary of the birth of the 
novelist Charles Lever. It may be interest- 
ing to some of your readers to know that he 
died at Trieste on 1 June, 1872, and was 
buried in the English cemetery there with 
his wife, who died about eighteen months 
before him. The following are the inscrip- 
tions on the tomb: “In memory of Kate, 
wife of Charles Lever, who died here Nov. 23, 
1870.” “Charles Lever, born near Dublin 
31 August, 1809. Died at Trieste 1 June, 
1872.” Wa ter Lovett. 


SWEDENBORGIANISM IN NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
Tyve.—-Authoritative historians of the “New 
Church” in Newcastle (e.g., Goyder, 1827 ; 
Rendell, 1828 ; Hindmarsh, 1861) concur in 
the statement that the doctrines of Emanuel 
Swedenborg were first publicly proclaimed 
in that city by William Ellis, of Hexham, in 
the year 1807. But in an account of the 
opening of a new place of worship for the 
“denomination,” which appeared in the Vew- 
castle Daily Chronicle for 8 April, 1895, it is 
claimed that these doctrines were “intro- 
duced and promulgated” in the city “before 
the year 1770,” 7.¢. before Swedenborg’s 
death. Questioned as to his authority for 
this obvious “myth,” the writer of the 
article furnished reference to a local direc- 
tory, compiled by Wm. Parson and Wm. | 


the introduction, is a notice of the New 
Jerusalem Temple, containing the statement 
in question. Further research revealed the 
fact that Messrs. Parson and White had 
derived their information from a ‘ History of 
Newcastle, published earlier in the same 
year (1827), by E. Mackenzie, a well-known 
work in two volumes, quarto, but had mis- 
understood and thus misquoted their pre- 
decessor’s paragraph, to the detriment of 
their own accuracy. It is not necessary to 
cumber the valuable columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 
with the evidence in the case; any reader 
specially interested may consult it at length 
in the Vew Church Magazine for March, 1896, 
pp. 128-32. But it may be well to place 
upon record both the “bane” and its “ anti- 
dote,” for such misstatements are apt to 
recur; indeed, this very “myth” was re- 
peated in the Newcastle Daily Chronicle in 
April last! <A brief sketch of the history of 
the New Church in Newcastle appears in 
the New Church Magazine for the present 
month. Cuartes HicHam. 


VILLAGE PosteRs.—We rustics are fond of 
fine phrases. In a printed advertisement 
of a village concert a local “bass” was de- 
scribed, some little time ago, as a “ Basso 
Pro Phundo.” This reminded me of an 
incident in my native village in a neigh- 
bouring county. A concert was about to be 
given in aid of a church restoration fund, 
and the parish clerk drew up an advertise- 
ment of the same and affixed it to the church 
door. In this advertisement lovers of music 
were spoken of as “Votaries of Apollo.” 
“ Apollyon? Apollyon?” said an old cottager, 
after scanning the bill as he was entering the 
church, “Apollyon?) Why, Apollyon’s the 
devil ; what is Ae doing upo’ chu’ch door?” 

C. C. B. 


Epworth. 


Statistics oF Heratpry.—Might I sug- 
gest that, if possible, some sort of statistics 
should be made with regard to heraldry? If 
the exact number of authentic coats of arms 
in present use (that is to say not extinct) 
could be ascertained, and also, if only in 
round numbers, the number of persons en- 
titled to bear them, we should then approxi- 
mately at least gauge the value of a coat of 
arms, by finding what percentage of the 
were armigerous. 

At present people either place no value at 
all on a coat of arms, or they perhaps over- 
rate it; whereas if some learned mathema- 


ite, and published in 2 vols. in the|tician would only tackle the subject by 


years 1827 and 1828 respectively; in the algebra, by which you can find out any un- 
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known quantity by saying that it equals 2, 
or the heraldry of fish by hydrostatics, then 
we should know where we are. We should 
be able to express our pride by an equation, 
and our vanity in decimals. Of course 
different coats will always vary in value, 
vartly in proportion to their antiquity, their 
oon Sl of design, or the fact of their being 
borne by a chief of coat armour, or on suffer- 
ance by a cadet. But even here mathematics 
might still come to the rescue. 
Mites WHELPTON. 
3, Waldeck Avenue, Bedford. 


Watworrn.—Sir Walter Besant in his 
book ‘South London’ says that “the name 
of Walworth indicates the proximity of the 
high causeway running through its midst.” 
That this is not the case is proved by the 
early form Wealawyrth, which occurs in an 
A.-S. charter. Here weala is the gen. pl. of 
wealh, a Welshman, showing that Walworth 


was an estate belonging to Welshmen_ or | 


Britons, and can have nothing to do with a 


dyke or wall, as is the case with several | 


places called Walton. Isaac TAYLOR. 


“SMoKABLES,” A New Worp.--“ No eatables, 
drinkables, or smokables shall, under any 


circumstances, be distributed” in the Kaffir | 


kraal at the Earl’s Court Exhibition. Agree- 
ment reprinted in 7'imes, 9 Sept. 
W. Crooke. 
Davies Giipert’s ‘CorNWALL.’—As Davies 
Gilbert’s ‘Parochial History of Cornwall’ 
is «a standard work of reference, two un- 
accountable blunders in it ought to be 
pointed out. On p. 311, vol. iii, John 
Shakespeare is stated to have built Acton 
Castle, Perranuthno, when John 
house is intended. In the same paragraph 
Tregenna Castle, St. Ives, appears as Tre- 
gorne. W. Roperts. 


ZANGWILL.—- When this name first appeared, 
people were doubtful whether it was an actual 
family name or merely a nom de plume. There 
is no doubt about its being a real surname, 
and a very ancient one too. It has come to 
England all the way from Chaldwa. Chaldaic 
was always a favourite language with Jews, 
and it will come as a surprise to many to 
learn that among the Jewish population of 
foreign birth in the East-End, Viddish is the 
jargon spoken, and pure Chaldaic is the prin- 
cipal language studied, or rather read. om 
will, in Chaldaic, means a nail of cloves, spice, 
or any common flower ; it corresponds with 
clou de girvofle, found so often in ancient deeds 

a nail of gillyflower presented by way of 
service to an over-lord. Centuries ago it 


Stack- | 


became a family name among the Jews. In 
1258 some property was sold in Norwich, and 
| after the statement in Hebrew that ten marks 
were paid in “gersuma” comes a line to the 
effect that the purchaser must present an- 
nually “three zangwills, which they call cloug 
de girofle” (‘ Shetaroth,’ p. 84). 
M. D. Davis. 


Vivian's ‘VISITATIONS OF THE CouNTY oF 
Devon.’ — When consulting the pedigrees 
printed in this work, genealogists should be 
careful to see that they are consulting visi- 
tation pedigrees. I have recently noted, for 
example, that Kelland of Lapford, Kellond 
of Painsford, and Wreford of Morchard 
Bishop have no connexion with heralds’ 
visitations, but have been inserted on 
Vivian’s personal authority. As regards the 
pedigrees, they are doubtless quite as au- 
thentic as if the whole Heralds’ College had 
made itself responsible for them; but the 
families were of the yeoman class, and the 
arms blazoned by Vivian are therefore, so 
far as can be judged, without authority. 
There may be other cases in Vivian wit 
similar additions. I noted these three quite 
by accident. A.C. 


ProposeD INTERNATIONAL PostaL Conces- 
| sion.—I wonder whether the combined anti- 
| quarian forces of England and the United 
| States could win from the postal autho- 
| rities a concession in their favour. I am 
preparing for a friend in America a recueil 
of her English ancestry which covers so many 
sheets of foolscap as to weigh nearly two 
pounds. I had supposed that this could 
travel as “Commercial Papers,” but in order 
to satisfy myself I addressed an inquiry to the 
|G.P.O. Being requested to “ furnish a speci- 
|men,” I selected three representative sheets, 
| mostly of verbatim extracts, citing book 
j}and page, but with some additional infor- 
|mation on my own part, besides pedigrees, 
with perhaps such remarks as “this John 
is the one named in Thomas's will,” 
Kelverdesley, Cuerdley,” Vide ante.” 
Several days later an official called to show 
me correspondence that had passed on the 
subject between the secretary of the G.P.O. 
and one of the clerks. The conclusion was to 
the effect that it would be safest to pay the 
usual foreign-letter rate, ie., 24d. per half- 
ounce, as the MS. appeared not to consist 
purely of copied matter, and, even if allowed 
to pass here, might be liable to objection in 
the U.S. if sent by the cheaper rate. Now 
it strikes me that there is a considerable 
demand from our American cousins for gene- 


alogical communications from this country, 
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and that a taxof 10s. to 14s. on such a budget as 
mine havea restrictive effect ; so that it 
would be to the interests of correspondents 
on both sides if genealogical MSS. could be 
included among such papers as are allowed 
to pass at the lower rate. We hear much of the 
desire for an Anglo-American rapprochement. 
Would not a reduction in the postal charges 
for all letters above a certain weight—or 
better still the establishment of a parcel 
post (if the duty difficulties could be over- 
come)—be a long step in the right direction ? 
Leca-WEEKEs. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- 


coin of the value of 22s. or 23s. The coins 
were evidently intended to be melted down 
order to make the “ringis and hornis.” 
Were these any kind of markers for card 
ames? The king was a great card-player ; 
ut it may be noted that when cards are 
mentioned in the accounts they are always 
| spelt “cartis,” not “ cardis.” 

6. “For lynyn and packthread to the 
tentouris of it iiis.” “It” refers to a chasuble 
of cloth of gold. J. BatFour Pavt. 


Epwarp Howarp, Ninta DvuKE or Nor- 
FOLK.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. inform 
me whether Edward Howard, prior to in- 
heriting the dukedom in 1730, lived in 
Lambeth in 1722; also where he was staying 
in November, 1755? J. SCHWARTZ. 


mation on family matters of only private interest | 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, | 
in order that the answers may be addressed to | 


them direct. 


“INDISPENSABLE.” —In the ‘ Correspondence 
of C. Kirkpatrick Sharpe’ (1888), i. 265, I find, 
anno 1806,-“the rows of pretty peeresses 
who sat [during Lord Melville’s trial] eating 
sandwiches from silk ‘ndispensables.” What 
were these receptacles! Does the term occur 
elsewhere ! J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


“Barp wir,” &c.—The following entries 
occur in the accounts of the Lord High 
Treasurer of Scotland, 1500-5, which are 
about to be published as one of the Govern- 
ment Record Series. Considerable research 


has failed to find satisfactory definitions of | 
the words in italics, and I should be much | 


obliged if any of your correspondents could 
throw light on them. 

1. “To the dard wif in the Canonegait 
xiiiis.” Can this be a singing woman? 
James [V. was devoted to music, and the 
accounts contain many entries of gratuities 
to minstrels and singers. 

2. “ For ane burd of belt to hir, of gold xv s.” 

This is in connexion with a lady’s wardrobe 
expenses. 
“To the Inglesman that the hors...... 
iii iiii s.” The entry is unfortunately 
defective in the original, and I can form no 
idea as to what is meant. 

4. “For three elne fyne Mars blak 
be hose v //. viiis.” Elsewhere called March 
black ; evidently the name of some cloth or 
other fabric. Where was it manufactured ? 

5. “To John Auchlek goldsmith iiii salutis, 
ane ridar & vi Scottis crownis to mak ringis 
and hornis for cardis for the King viii JA. v s.” 
The salutis were French gold coins worth 
about 15s. 6d, and the ridar was a Scottish 


“ Grout.”—According to Leigh’s ‘Cheshire 
Glossary’ this word is used in the popular 
/saying “Grout afore brass, for me!” What 
would be the exact equivalent of this saying 
in the literary language? A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 


“THE GROPSING OF THE EVENING.”—In the 
Records of the Wiltshire ge Sessions, 
Mich., 1606, quoted in the Wi/ts Arch. Mag., 
xxii. 227, 1 find the following: “ Both came 


| unto the sayd Tryvatts howse in the gropsing 


'of the yevening.” I should be glad to get 
another quotation for this phrase. 
A. L. MayHew. 
Oxford. 


oF BrBLicaL Quorations.—Can 
any of your readers tell me of a book where 
happy Biblical quotations, whether historical 
or not, may be found? I only know the few 
specimens which are given in the ‘ Book of 
Humour, and some of the most famous and 
trite which I happened to read scattered in 
different works or to learn from English 
friends. I do not mean reference books con- 
taining Biblical extracts, but collections of 
bons mots—repartees as you call them—which 
are founded on a Biblical text. 

Paoto 

Circolo Filologico, Milan. 

Herries.—Can any one inform me where 
I can find accounts of the various families of 
Herries? I particularly wish to trace the 
family of Sir Robert Herries, Kt., the uncle 
(and not, as Stoddart gives in his ‘Scottish 
Arms,’ the father) of the Right Hon. J. C. 
Herries, sometime Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. J. DS. 


Str EpmMunp Wricut, Lorp Mayor or 
Lonpon, 1640-1.—Is it known whom he 
married, when he died or where he was 
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buried? In 1638 he built Swakeley House 
in the parish of Ickenham, Middlesex ; but 
whether he died there, or whether he was 
buried in that neighbourhood, I cannot find 
out. Can any of your readers help me ? 
James HALt. 
Lindum House, Nantwich. 


Capt. CHarRLes RepmMonp. — Can any of 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ oblige me with infor- 
mation relative to Charles Redmond, captain 
in Abercorn’s Horse in the army of King 
James II.? I am acquainted with D’Alton’s 
‘King James’s Army List.’ 

Pattie REDMOND. 


MimMes Famity.—This family at one time 
held extensive estates in Herts, also in 
Bucks at Wendover, also in Norfolk. An 
old writer, cirea 1570, ‘Survey of Popery,’ 
states they were kinsmen of King Offa, and 
lorded over the whole district of the river 
Mimram, named after them, now called Hert- 
fordshire. They held the manor of Mymmes, 
or Miminie, before the Conquest. They were 
dispossessed at the Conquest of the manor, 
but still managed to hold much land and 
wealth. The writer states Roger de Somery 
married a daughter. Very curiously, he held 
the manor of Mymmes. The writer also states 
they gave much property to the monks of 
St. Albans, and were upholders of Popery 
from early times. One Robert held extensive 
estates at Wendover, Bucks (see inquisition 
temp. Henry IT.). They were represented at 
the battle of Agincourt by Richard Botelier 
Mymmes, esquire to his uncle, Sir —— Bote- 
lier. The arms of Botelier and Mymmes 
and Gravely were to be seen on an altar 
tomb in Hertingfordbury Church (see Clutter- 
buck). The Mimmeses seem to have married 
into some of the best families, Villiers, 
Coningsby, More, Botelier (see monuments by 
Clutterbuck, Watton, Woodhall, Herts). The 
author of the ‘Survey of Popery’ states they 
were kinsmen by marriage of Earl of Warwick, 
King- Maker, and that a tomb may be seen at 
Flamstead, Herts ; but thereis none there now 
with inscription, except in one of the bays 
a curious altar tomb of two persons of some 
consequence and note, a male and a female. 
Tradition on the spot (old sexton) says it is 
a tomb of Earl of Warwick and his countess ; 
but the inscription is gone from the matrix. 
One John Mymmes was vicar of St. Peter's, 
St. Albans, cerca 1487. He is stated by the 
writer to have been nephew of John of 
Wheathampstead, whose name was Bostock, 
some say, but I notice this is disputed by 
many. Will the arms of John of Wheat- 
hampstead help? “three ears of wheat.” 


It would be interesting to know if the said 
John Myinmes was nephew on the sister's or 
brother's side of the abbot. 

The ‘Survey of Popery’ says they were 
kinsmen of Queen Elizabeth. Very curiously 
they held land emparked at Hatfield, as an 
old inquisition proves. The writer goes on 
to say alliance with Henry VIII. divided the 
family, as Sir Thomas More was also kinsman 
on his mother’s side, and a great upholder of 
Popery (we know he lost his head). King Ed- 
ward VI., Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth 
gave to the Mymmes family much Church 
property in Norfolk (see Gough's ‘ History 
of Norfolk’). One interesting feature is the 
number of daughters born to this family, the 
male line being in a minority ; this accounts 
for the intermarriages and relationship and 
cousinship to most of the English old 
nobility—an influence to be reckoned with 
in political times. We next hear of them in 
the person of Sir John Mimmes (note the 
change of spelling), Rear-Admiral temp. 
Charles I. The name is spelt in some cata- 
logues as Minns. We now part company with 
the y, the age of Charles I. being a transition 
time, especially in the spelling of names, m in 
some inscriptions becoming », although on old 
tombs it is hard to decipher m and xn. This 
Sir John Mymmes, or Mimmes, espoused the 
forlorn cause of Charles I., and tradition says 
he joined Prince Rupert and was lost to ken. 
What a romance might be written here! His 
pang by Van Dyck, can still be seen at 
Moor Park. There was also a Col. Mymmes 
who fought for Charles I. The last of the 
name is an old maiden lady who left a dole 
for Hertford poor, circa 1703. Since then 
the family appears, to judge by Court guides, 
to have sunk into oblivion. Did the members 
espouse the Stuart cause? Did the title 
become extinct with the disappearance of 
Sir John Mymmes, or Mimmes, with Prince 
Rupert ? 

Spelman, in his ‘ Doom of Sacrilege,’ traces 
the misfortunes of those holding Church pro- 
i Might the history of the Mymmes 
amily be an example? 

Can any reader give further particulars as 
to the history and vicissitudes of this ancient 
family of Herts and Norfolk ? 

H. H. Burton. 


“Orsipue.”—In the account of “The 
Antick-Masque of the Song” in the anony- 
mously written ‘Masque of Flowers’ (1614) 
occurs the following passage :— 

“Kawasha had on his head a nightcap of red 
cloth of gold, close to his skull, tied under his chin, 
two holes cut in the top, out of which his ears 
appeared, hung with two great pendants; on the 
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crown of his cap a chimney ; a glass chain about his 
neck ; his body and legs of olive-colour stuff, made 
close like the skin; bases of tobacco-colour stuff, 
cut like tobacco leaves, sprinkled with orcedure ; 
in his hand an Indian bow and arrow.” 

Mr. Herbert A. Evans, in his excellent 
volume of ‘English Masques,’ seems half 
inclined to believe that the word “ orcedure” 
is a misprint for “ochre dust.” Rather would 
it appear to me to be an early form of 
Reediiow ” or “orsidue” (for even now the 
orthography is indeterminate), a species of 
old-leat, thicker and more glittering than 
Jutch metal, much employed by scene 
painters at pantomime time. What is the 
derivation of “orsidue”? The late Mr. 
George Augustus Sala once suggested or 
and sédutre. W. J. LAWRENCE. 
Comber. 


CHURCHES WASHED AWAY BY THE SEa.-—- 
I shall be pleased to learn where I can find 
particulars of churches washed away by the 
sea. WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Hull Press. 


“SwaBBers.” — What are “swabbers” 
“Whisk [7.e., whist] and swabbers” (‘ Rob 
Roy,’ chap. xiv.). JONATHAN Boucuier. 

(The ace and court cards at whist are so called.] 


PorTRAIT OF SPEAKER Sir Epwarp Tor-| 
nour.—I possess a very fine half-length life- 
sized portrait in oil of a Speaker of the House 
of Commons, in official robes, with mace in 
foreground, which has recently been declared 
by a very competent authority to be a portrait 
of Sir Edward Turnour, Speaker 1661-71. 
This portrait came to me through my mother, 
a granddaughter of Henry Bell, of Wallington 
Hall, Norfolk, and it was in Wallington Hall | 
at least a century ago, probably much earlier. 
1 desire to trace, if possible, the probable 
source whence it came there. Wallington 
Hall itself came into the Bell family through 
Philip Bell, at one time Governor of Barbados, 
who purchased it from his kinsman Daniel 
Finch, second Earl of Nottingham. This | 
Philip died in 1677. Was there any con- 
nexion, at that or at any later date, between 
the families of Turnour and of Bell? Man- 
ning’s ‘ Lives of the Speakers’ states that Sir 
Edward Turnour pom daughters. Did | 
either of them marry Philip Bell above men- | 
tioned? The subsequent owners of Walling- | 
ton Hall, until it was sold by my great-grand- | 
mother after her husband’s death, were: 1. | 
Philip Bell (nephew of Philip above named), | 
who married, in 1698, Anne, daughter of Sir | 
Algernon Peyton, Bart. 2. Henry Bell (son | 
of Philip and Anne), who married, in 1738, 
Catherine, daughter of John Warmoll, of | 


Boyland Hall, Norfolk. 3. Henry Bell (son 
of Henry and Catherine), who married, in 
1773, Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Scarlet 
Browne, of Lynn, Norfolk. 
Joun H. 
Ipswich. 


MerivaLe’s ‘Essays oN LANDSCAPES.’ — 
Will any reader please inform me where I 
can buy a copy of Herman Merivale’s ‘Essays 
on the al of the Ancients’? In an 
old number of the Atheneum it is suggested as 
being a useful book for artists. At the British 
Museum I can find only one essay (by the 
same author) on ‘ Italian Landscape Painting.’ 

H. Wrypsor-Fry. 


Beatrice FirzRemunp.—Can any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q. oblige me with informa- 
tion relative to Beatrice, niece of Walter de 
Coutances, Bishop of Lincoln, or to her hus- 
band, Sir Alexander FitzReimund (fl. 1170)? 

REDMOND. 


One or Brake’s —- Par- 
ticulars are wanted and any biographical 
details available concerning Capt. Lionel Lane, 
ag-captain to Blake in the Royal Sovereign 
off Deal in June, 1654, about which time Capt. 


| Lane died. He became a naval officer in 


1649, was with Blake as captain of the 
Victory off Dover in 1651, onl served with 
distinction through the Dutch War. He was 
apparently a Suffolk man and had property 
ear Beccles. His wife was a sister of 
Edmund Bohun, and he left several children, 
some of the descendants of whom may be 
alive and have some knowledge of papers 
and letters of Capt. Lionel Lane being in 
existence and accessible. 
EpwarpD FRASER. 


Rimes tN Books.—In an old Italian Testa- 
ment in the B.M. Library (Bruccioli’s version, 
1541) I came across the following : “ Augustine 
Bassano oweth this Book god send him grae 
theron to looke. Amen «& praise god. 1590.” 
Can any of your readers supply an earlier 
example ? B. W. 8. 


Matruew Arnoitp.—In the Star for 
9 September there is an article headed 
‘Actors and Acting’ which purposes to treat 
of ‘Matthew Arnold as Theatrical Critic.’ 
Reference is made in the article to some 
papers contributed to the Pall Mall Gazette 
over the signature of “An Old Playgoer.” 
The exact date is not given, but from an 
incidental passage in the article I gather it 
to have been in the “early eighties.” The 
writer says that “the old playgoer, as most 
people knew at the time, was Matthew 
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Arnold.” I cannot find any reference to, 


box closely following Marshall’s; but “who 


these papers in Mr. Smart’s excellent ‘ Biblio- | imitated who” I do not know. 


graphy of Matthew Arnold,’ although many 
contributions by that writer to the Pall Mall 
Gazette are mentioned. I should therefore 
be much obliged for any information regard- 
ing these papers which may be in the pos- 
session of the correspondents of ‘N. & Q., 
and should especially like to know the pre- 


cise dates at which they were published in 
the Pall Mall Gazette. W. F. Pripgeavux. 
Beplies, 


“THE INFANT'S LIBRARY.” 
(9 S. iv. 129, 216.) 

In seeking information as to date of pub- 
lication Mr. Donatp Witson has not taken 
pains to be accurate. He gives the dimen- 
sions of the little books as 14 in. by 2in., and 
says that they are illustrated with woodcuts. 
The correct dimensions, exclusive of the pro- 
jecting boards, are 1{ in. by 2} in., and the 
illustrations, with the exception of those 
in vol. xvi., which are woodcuts, are from 
copper-plates. I have two sets, both of six- 
teen volumes. One is in a box, with sliding 
lid decorated with a copper-plate engraving 
lettered “Infant's Library”; the upper part 
represents a bookcase, and in a lower panel 
children are shown busy with their lessons. 
The other set is enclosed in a miniature book- 
case of varnished pine, with painted decora- 
tions. The sliding glass front is divided 
into four compartments, and underneath are 
three drawers. I once saw a case with twelve 
volumes, and your correspondent mentions 
that his set contains twenty-four. I think 
that these books must have been sold in sets 
of any number within the twenty-four to suit 
the pockets of purchasers. 

There is no date, but in the fourth volume 
is an advertisement: “Just published, by 
J. Marshall, the Twenty-fourth Number of 
the Children’s Magazine.” In vols. v., viii., x., 
xi., Xii., xiii, and xv. is the same advertise- 
ment,altered to the “Twenty-sixth Number.” 
The inference is that, the preliminary volumes 
being successful, others were issued as fast as 
they could be produced. 

The first number of the Children’s Magazine 
(a monthly) appeared in January, 1799, which 

ives us the ine of publication of the “ In- 

ant’s Library”—the latter part of 1800. 

In the same year J. Wallis, a rival, pub- 
lished a set of ten books on a somewhat 
larger scale, entitled “The Book-Case of 
Knowledge,” with very pretty copper-plate 


frontispieces, which were sold in a decorated 


Anprew W. TUER. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


| This calls to mind a set of little books issued 
‘in a miniature bookcase, or box, at the 
| beginning of this century. The box, about 
in. by 4 in., stands upright, and has a lid 
sliding upwards decora with a coloured 
picture of a bookcase, glass fronted and 
curtained, lettered “The Book-Case of Know- 
ledge.” The inside contains ten paper-boarded 
volumes, 3} in. by 2} in., on a shelf with a 
drawer beneath. The subjects treated are 
natural history, botany, mythology, history 
of England, geography and astronomy, 
arithmetic, grammar, moral tales, Scripture 
history, lives of British heroes. Some have 
good copper- plates, others woodcuts. The 
illustrations in some are coloured by hand. 
These booklets were printed for J. Wallis 
No. 16, Ludgate Street, in 1800. As I have 
seen no other than my set in complete form, 
possibly it is rare, hence the length of this 
description. I. C. Goutp. 
Loughton. 


A Louvre (9* §., iv. 49, 111).—In confirma- 
tion of what another correspondent has said 
upon this subject, I beg to mention that in 
Goldsmith’s “scene” from ‘The Grumbler, 
a farce written and performed for Quick’s 
benefit at Covent Garden Theatre (8 May, 
1773)—a scrap, only given, I think, in the 
several editions of Goldsmith’s ‘ Works’ edited 
by Prior (1837), Cunningham (1854), and 
myself (1884, “ Bohn’s Library ”)—“ the loure’ 
appears amongst some eight or ten other 
dances as then popular in England. In my 
reprint of ‘The Grumbler’ fragment (‘Works 
of Goldsmith,’ ii. 298) we have :— 

Dancing Master. Will you have a minuet, Sir? 

Sourby. A minuet ; no. 

Daneing Master. The loure? 

Sourby. The loure; no. 

Dancing Master. The passay? 

Sourby. The passay; no. 

Dancing Master. What then? the trocanny, the 

tricotez, the rigodon? Come, choose, choose. 
And further on other dances are mentioned. 
Prior, however, says that this farce was taken 
from Sedley’s ‘Grumbler’ (three acts), which 
in turn came from the French of D. A. Bruey’s 
‘Le Grondeur,’ early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. J. W. M. Gress. 


“Jupxus Hor., ‘Sar.’ v. 100 
S. iii. 326, 495).—If Mr. Lawrence Forp 
had consulted the Index to the Eighth Series 
of ‘N. & 7 he would have found in GENERAL 
Patrick MAXwEtt’s note, in vol. xi. p. 123, 
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most of what is known about the name 
Apella. The etymology which Mr. Forp 
discusses is a sheer impossibility, and belongs 
to the pre-scientific stage of philology. The 
name Apella is manifestly of Greek origin— 
the Latin form of ’AreAAas or ’AreAAjs ; 
ef. the analogous Prusia, Pausania, Atrida, 
eta, &c. Horace’s Apella may have been 
either a Greek-speaking Jew, or perhaps a 
proselyte. Cicero speaks of a Chian sculptor 
named Apella in ‘Epp. ad Att.,’ xii. 19, and 
the name occurs in Cicero’s correspondence 
in at least two other places, in one of which 
it is certainly applied to a freedman. It is 
not unlikely that,as Mr. Wickham suggests 
in his note ad loc., the name had in Horace’s 
time come to be used generically for a Jewish 
freedman. It is often found in inscriptions. 
ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


‘A History or OxForpDsHIRE’ (9"" §. iv. 140). 
—That ‘ Technogamia’ was acted on Sunday 
night is stated on the authority of Anthony 
Wood. See Rev. E. Marshall’s ‘ Woodstoc 
Manor.’ Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


*‘Book-Wortp’ (9 §. iv. 48, 95).—-The 
writer of these lines was named Harris. 
Other poems by him appeared about the 
same time in All the Year Round, and were 
reprinted in a small volume. He died in the 
early sixties. M. W. 


Tom Day (9" §. iv. 148).—A gentleman who 
was born in the last century, but has long 
been dead, told me that somewhere in Lin- 
colnshire—he did not name the place, so far 
as I remember—a blinded hawk was found 
with a label attached, inscribed :— 

I wander, I wander, I know not whither ; 
The parson of Thrumpton sent me hither. 
He cut off my claws and he put out my een 
For stealing a chicken on Thrumpton Green. 
Thrumpton is a village near Nottingham. 
Com. Live. 


While unable to give your correspondent 
any information about Tom Day, of Twyford, 
let me say that the anecdote related of him 
is also recorded in connexion with a former 
vicar of Ebchester, in the county of Durham, 
of the name of Wrightson. According to 
Mickleton, who relates the story, a hawk was 
taken in Mr. Wrightson’s neighbourhood, 
with a label of parchment tied around its 
neck, on which were these words :— 

The yosnen of Ebchester me hath taken, 
And both my eyes he hath outputten 
Because his chickens I have stolen. 


See ‘ The Acts of the High Commission within 


the Diocese of Durham,’ Surtees Society, 
vol. xxxiv. p. 29. W. W. Tomutnson. 
6, Bristol Terrace, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“ Mumpupcer” (9 §. iv. 144).—This word 
I have never heard used in any sense, but 
“budgeting” is common enough in the Mid- 
land counties. “A budgeting body” is a 
“fussy,” officious, demonstrative person ; 
“budgeting about” is bustling about in an 
ineffectual sort of way. c. C. B. 


List oF Vicars oF St. Mary’s CHuRCH, 
WaLtTHAMstow, Essex (9 iv. 148). — 
Three of these names (which are badly 
spelt) are well known, e.g., Thos. Cartwright 
(Bishop of Chester), Edward Sparke, and 
Edmund Chishull, for which the ‘ Dictionary 


of National Biography ’ should 


THe Erymoiocy or “Huzzar” (9 iv. 
67).—The correct derivation of Hussar (not 
Huzzar) was first given by Miklosich, and not 
by Szarvas. See ‘ Die slavischen Elemente in 
p. 29(Vienna, 1871). M. W. 


Gates on Commons (9 §. iv. 107, 155).—- 
More than forty years ago there was (there 
may be yet) a wooden foot-bridge which 
crossed one of the large agricultural drains 
running into the river Hull at Hull. This 
bridge was known as the “ halfpenny hatch,” 
because it had a gate at which a halfpenny 
toll had once been levied. One entrance to 
it was on Holborn Mount on the east side of 
the river. See ‘H.E.D.’ under ‘ 


ARCHBISHOP CoURTENAY’S BURIAL - PLACE 
(8t® S. x. 375, 420).—As there has been some 
diversity of opinion as to Maidstone or Canter- 
bury being the burial-place of this —— 
it may be well to record that in ‘Arch. 
Cantiana,’ vol. xxiii, is a paper on this sub- 
ject by Mr. M. Beazeley, F.R.G.S., and Hon. 

ibrarian of Canterbury Cathedral, who, 
from the old monastery records-——Register G., 
“ Acta Sede vacante, 1348-1414 ”— proves that 
Archbishop Courtenay was buried in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and not at Maidstone. In 
the same volume of ‘Arch. Cantiana’ is 
printed the will of Archbishop Courtenay. 

ArtTuuR Hussey. 
Wingham, Kent. 


“To BE AFF THE GLEG” (9 §. iv. 47).—I 
have never heard “ gleg ” used precisely as in 
the phrase quoted, Sut as glegging about,” in 
the sense of playing the spy, and to give a 
“ gleg,” meaning a glance of suspicion or in- 
quisition, are common expressions in the 
Midland counties. CC. B 
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! 

A Sonnet on Drypen (9*" S. iv. 142).—This | 

seems to refer to Dryden’s alleged unsuccess- | 

ful courtship of his cousin, Honor Dryden. 
See Scott’s ‘ Life’ (quoting Mitford), p. 25. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 


Hastings. 


Mummy Peas (9" §. iv. 145, 198).—The fol- | 
lowing fact may not be without interest. 
Early this summer some peas were found 
which had been in a cupboard five or six 
years. Remembering the tales about mummy 
wheat, &c., I had these seeds soaked in water 
for three days, and put them in the ground, 
hoping for a row of peas. But though the 
place was watered, yet after three months 
none of the seed has sprouted or come up. 

ARTHUR Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


This question is old and interesting. I) 
doubt if it is yet settled. Certainly many 
such specimens are mere impostures ; but is 
it certain that mummy seeds have never 
germinated? <A very high authority in agri- 
culture told me he thought forty years the 
limit of the lite of a seed germ. He did not 
give his reasons. What is it that makes a 
seed incapable of germinating! (1) Decay, 
caused by the simultaneous presence of 
oxygen and moisture and a suitably high 
temperature; (2) exposure to extreme heat 
and perhaps to extreme cold. 

Now neither of these conditions exists 
within a mummy ina mummy pit. There is 
practically no moisture, no wind, no change 
of temperature. Why, then, should seed 
germs perish there in forty years, and not in 
thirty-nine ? 

After a forest fire a certain pink flower 
(Epilobium) grows up, which Canadians call 
the fire flower. Whence come its seeds? 
from the air by winds? But the name im- 
plies that the plant is rare except on burnt 
ground. So we may ask, Whence come the 
seeds of the rare flowers on railway embank- | 
ments and on heaps of dried mud from the | 
bottoms of ponds ? 

It is well known that different seeds can 
endure different degrees of low temperature 
without perishing. Groundsel seeds, for ex- 
ample, are very tenacious of life at very low 
temperatures. The high heat (212° F.) of boil- | 
ing water is never approached in nature, 
except in geysers or volcanoes. This heat, 
then, is wholly abnormal. No doubt stove- 
drying kills seed germs. Hence the many | 
sample bottles of seeds in Rothamsted Labora- 
tory are of no use for answering this question, | 
for they have been stove-dried before sealing | 


up. | 


I suggest that the Rothamsted trustees or 
the Linnean Society should bottle in quite 
dry and hermetically sealed flasks consider- 
able quantities of good seed of several species, 
including wheat and peas and fire-weed, have 
the bottles buried deep in dry sand, and leave 
directions for opening one sample every thirty 
years and testing the vitality. 

Whether the interstices of vessels in which 
the experimental seeds be stored should be 
filled with absolutely dry air, or whether all 
air should be excluded by the Torricellian 
vacuum, I leave to those more skilled in 
vegetable physiology. Dry air would, I think, 
be best. 

Some might say, If rapid drying at great 
heat destroys a germ, will not slow drying at 
moderate heat destroy it? But does drying 
go on within the waxed and varnished cover- 
ing of amummy? The small quantity of air 
among the cerements will soon approach 
saturation if there be moist bodies contiguous, 
and therefore drying will go on more and 
more slowly till it ceases altogether. 

T. Witson. 

Harpenden. 


“Oor” (9 S. iv. 166).—It is as certainly 
courting failure to explain oof without refer- 
ence to its full form ooftish as it would be to 
attempt the derivation of “bus” and “cab” 
without taking into account “omnibus” and 
“cabriolet.” An etymology which does not 
sin in this respect has already once been 
suggested in these columns (8 S. iv. 333). 
The Westphalian word to which Pror. SkEat 
draws attention is well worth investigation, 
however, on its own merits, as are all the Low 
German terms for “money,” whether in the 
abstract or in the form of particular coins. 
I have collected a number of examples in 
Dutch and Flemish. Thus in the market of 
3ruges I have heard the piece of ten centimes 
called a clute, while at Thourout it is a dikken. 
Curiously enough, the last word means a 
“thick ’un,” a term applied in English to a 
very different coin. “Pak ze voor een dikken” 
means in Flemish “take ‘em for a penny,” 
not “take ’em fora sovereign.” The five-franc 
piece is termed paard oog, or peerd oog (horse's 
eye). See an article of mine, ‘A Novel Holi- 
day,’ in Belgravia, 1896. 

James Piatt, Jun. 

Would not spin-diffen answer to our “ money- 
spinner,” a small red spider of active habits ! 

A. 

More correctly ‘oof, but if the prodigal / is 
rehabilitated in the affections of its kin, 
hoof. In sporting language ’oof, or ‘ooftish, is 
synonymous with money, because it is the 


| 
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hoof of the mare that is indispensable to her 
expedition. As the old catch-song goes :— 
** Will you lend me your mare to go a mile?” 
**No, she is lame, leaping over a stile.” 
* But if = will her to me spare, 
You shall have money for your mare.” 
**Oh, ho! say you so? 
Money will make the mare to go.” 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


Ooftisch is a Low German slang word, mean- 
ing “money,” “cash,” “brass,” “dibs,” “rhino,” 
&e. The word is quite common in certain 
German and student circles. I fancy I men- 
tioned this word before. The spelling may 
be “ooftich.” I have never seen it in print 
except when I have used it myself. It is 
usually uttered with a very guttural sound. 

8S. J. A. F. 


Buen (9 S. iii. 427 ; iv. 33, 97, 150, 217).— 
When recently at Lambeth, I examined 
Admiral Bligh’s tomb in that churchyard. 
The monument is of the usual solid, heavy, 
oblong altar shape, having horn-like pro- 
jections at the corners, large scallop shells 
acon 4 them, and wreaths above the in- 
scriptions on the-sides. The top is  sur- 
mounted by an urn discharging fire. On the 
south side is the shield of arms ; in the left- 
hand half (as you face it) is a winged lion 
rampant with an eagle-like head—perhaps the 
animal is meant for a griffin. Above it are 
two crescents, and beneath it one crescent. 
All are gold on a blue ground. The right- 
hand half of the shield bears a chief azure, 
below which is a gold ground indented, 
crossed by a bend gules. Above the shield is 
the motto, in gold capitals on a blue ribbon, 
“In clo quies.” he crest is a knight’s 
helmet, on which rests a hand holding a 
battleaxe, and preparing to strike. In the 
wording I noticed the following slight varia- 
tions from the copy printed in ‘N. & Q/: 
omit “in” after “fought”; for “ Blues” read 
Blue; “Bligh” is in the same line as “ Ad- 
miral” ; for “William” read Wo. in last line 
but two. The shield is too long for its 
breadth. It has the horizontal lines cut in 
the stone. R. F. P. 


ENcravep Porrrair or Dean VINCENT 
(9 S. iv. 185).—I have been much interested 
in reading the note on the above subject 
by the Rev. Joun Pickrorp. I have in my 

session two portraits of the dean: one 
ramed, and given to my grandfather(who was 
for many years connected with the Abbey) 
by the dean himself, and the other one in a 
collection of sixteen portraits of the Deans of 
Westminster, commencing with Dr. Richard 
Cox, D.D., and ending with Dr. John Ire- 


land, D.D. They are both after the portrait 
painted by “Wm. Owen, Esq., R.A.,” but the 
style of the engraving of the two pictures is 
entirely different. The framed one is 9} in. 
by 7$in., and I should imagine is a copy of 
the entire picture, the portrait being three- 

uarters length, extending to below the knee. 

he learned divine, who is seated in an arm- 
chair, wears black clerical dress, red ribbon and 
badge of the Order of the Bath. The original 
picture is described as a panel, its size being 
17in. by 14in. On the righthand is atableupon 
which there is an open volume and a large roll 
displaying the east-end view of Henry VIL.’s 
Chapel, and “Owen Pinx', 1812,” show- 
ing it to have been painted just three 
years before the dean’s death, when he was 
seventy-three years of age; and on the left 
hand is a large terrestrial globe. Underneath 
the engraving it is stated to have been 
“Painted by Wm. Owen, R.A., Portrait 
Painter to H.R.H. the Prince Regent,” and 
“Engraved by Henry Meyer, Gt. Russell St., 
Bloomsbury.” My other portrait is only a 
portion of the former one, being 42 in. by 44 in., 
and merely the head and a part of the body 
without any of the accessories in the ori we f 
This is described as “Drawn by G. P. 
Harding” and “Engraved by J. Stow.” 
These portraits of the dean were in- 
tended to illustrate Brayley and Neale’s 
‘History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster,’ and 
are all “proofs,” and are further de- 
scribed as being “Published 31 December, 
1822, by G. P. Harding, 18, Hercules Buildings, 
Lambeth,” and this one of Dean Vincent is 
stated to be“ From theoriginal picture by Wm. 
Owen, Esq., R.A., in the possession of G. G. 
Vincent, Esq.” This was in 1822, or there- 
abouts ; in 1868 it was exhibited at South 
Kensington Museum, and in the catalogue is 
said to be “ Lent by Rev. W. Vincent,” so that 
probably it is still in the possession of 
the family. The present Chapter Clerk of 
Westminster, C. St. Clare Bedford, married, 
as his first wife, a daughter of G. G. 
Vincent (who was a son of the dean, 
and held the office of Chapter Clerk), 
so most likely he could give some in- 
formation as to its whereabouts since 1868, 
its then owner, the Rev. W. Vincent, being, 
I am told, dead, which seems to be right, as 
his name is not in the ‘Clergy List.’ 

W. E. ey. 

14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8.W. 

I once saw another very fine example of 
William Owen’s portraits not far from 
Aldenham House, at Aldenham Abbey, in 
the same parish, then occupied by Mr. 
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William Stuart. The portrait was that of | 
his father, the Hon. William Stuart, formerly 
Bishop of St. David’s and afterwards trans- | 
lated to the archbishopric of Armagh. He | 
was represented in his episcopal habit, | 
wearing the usual wig, and over the chimere | 
was the sky-blue ribbon and badge of the 
order of St. Patrick. Mr. W. Stuart bore 
a remarkable resemblance to his father, the 
archbishop, and showed me, I remember, 
an autograph letter of George LII. offering 
the see of Armagh to his father, which he 
was hesitating to accept, owing to the 
disturbed condition of Ireland at the time 
(1800). Owen sometimes painted pictures 
of subjects drawn from nature, handled 
in a rather poetical style, as ‘The Blind 
Beggar’s Daughter of Bednall Green,’ ‘ The 
Schoolmistress,’ and ‘The Girl at the Spring,’ 
which are, perhaps, existing in some collec- | 
tions, and may possibly have been engraved. 

JoHn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ MELIUS SUPERIUS INDUMENTUM ” (9* §. iv. 
7).—It is unnecessary to read “indumentuin” 
for anything but a cloak. The mortuary 
was to take the place of the various personal 
oblations due to the vicar or rector which he 
was deprived of by the death of the parish- 
ioner. The claim here is for the “melius 
superius indumentum” of every servant and 
lodger, the cloak being the possession of the | 
defunct, while the upper tedonver would 
belong to the master or to the lodging-keeper 
and be therefore not claimable as personal 
property of the dead servant or lodger. 

J. G. M.B. 

Haddington, N.B. 


Van Dyck (9 §S,. iv. 189). — Allen (‘ His- 
tory of London,’ iii. 300-1) gives the name of 
Sir Anthony Van Dyck amongst “the numer- 
ous eminent men who were buried in this 
church [St. Paul’s] without monuments.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. | 


CuiImNeEYs IN AncrENT Houses iv. | 
64, 196).— Chimneys and mural chimney 
shafts existed at a much earlier date than 
Mr. GaRBETT supposes. He is certainly mis- | 
taken when he says that “the convent kitchen | 
at Durham must be one of the earliest with 
successful smoke outlets.” That kitchen was 
built in 1368 and the following year. But) 
the keep of the castle at Newcastle-upon- | 
Tyne, built between 1172 and 1177, and thus 
nearly two hundred years older than the 
Durham kitchen, contains several fireplaces | 
with mural smoke shafts running up to the | 


parapets. Similar fireplaces and chimneys 
exist in the keep at Conisborough, Yorkshire, 
which is also a twelfth-century structure. 
J. R. Boye. 
Hull. 


The impression of a seal exists with the 
representation of a house upon it having a 
central chimiey. If my memory serves me 
right it is of the thirteenth or early four- 
teenth century. An engraving of this seal 
exists. I thought I had a reference to it, but 
after long search I have been unable to find 
it. Can any one point out where it may 
be seen? William Merle, who compiled the 
earliest journal of the weather that is at 
present known, ‘Consideraciones Temperiei 
pro 7 Annis,’ under date 28 March, 1343, tells 
of an earthquake in Lindsey which caused 
the stones in the stone chimneys (“lapides in 
caminis lapideis ”) to fall. 

Epwarp PEacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


“LIKE A THRESHER” (9% S. iv. 106, 171, 
234).—In Charles Lever’s ‘Tom burke of 
Ours,’ vol. iii. chap. xxiv., when Tom Burke is 
being tried, Darby M‘Keown offers himself 
as a witness for the defence. The following 
is an extract from what is said by him and 
by counsel for the Crown :— 

“*Well, were you ever called “Larry the 
Flail” 

“* Paix, I was,’ replied he, laughing, ‘divil a 
doubt of it.’ 

“* How did you come by the name of “ Larry 
the Flail” ?’ 

“*They gave me that name up at Mulhuldad, 
there, for bating one M‘Clancy wid a flail.’” 
Darby afterwards acknowledges that he has 
been in his time a United Irishman, a White 
Boy, and a Thrasher. He assents to the 
wroposition that “the Thrashers are the 
fellows who must beat any man they are 
appointed to attack.” Ropert PIERPOINT. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


“ IMPERIUM IN IMPERIO” (9"" iv. 69, 135).— 
At the former reference I cited, as an illus- 
tration of this, the saying “wheels within 
wheels.” Perhaps the following quotation 
from the ‘Life of Mr. Richard Hooker,’ by 
Izaak Walton, may also be illustrative. The 
author is speaking of his marriage :— 

“This choice of Mr. Hooker's (if it were his 
choice) may be wondered at; but let us consider 
that the prophet Ezekiel says: ‘There is a wheel 
within a wheel’; a secret sacred wheel of Provi- 
dence (most visible in marriages), guided by his 
hand, that ‘allows not the race to the swift,’ nor 
‘bread to the wise,’ nor good wives to good men ; 
and he that can bring good out of evil (for mortals 
are blind to this reason) only knows why this bless- 
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ing was denied to patient Job, to meek Moses, and 
to our as meek and patient Mr. Hooker.” 

The “judicious” Hooker was at this time 
vicar of Drayton Beauchamp, Bucks, not far 
from Aylesbury, and on the visit of his friends 
“Richard was called to rock the cradle,” so 
says the same worthy authority. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Poem WantTeD (9*" §S. iv. 168).—The poem 
wanted by Leo may be found in ‘ Pictures of 
Society, Grave and Gay,’ published in 1866 
by Sampson Low, Son & Marston. The 
name of the author is not given. I shall be 
glad to send Leo a copy of the words if 
desired. EvizaBetTH MEIN. 

Sandford, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


The poem beginning 
Married! married ! and not to me! 
Is it a dream, or can it be 
That the final vow is plighted ? 
appeared in London Society, vol. ii. (1862) 
. 449, under the title of ‘In the Times.’ 
rawing by J. D. Watson, but without sig- 
nature to the eight verses. N. E. Rosson. 


Hawker MSS. (9 S. iv. 168, 232). — 
I should like to suggest that Mr. FRANK 
A. MarsHatt should communicate with 
Mr. Alfred Wallis, F.R.S.L. (7, Regent's 
Park, Exeter), who has recently edited an 
edition of Hawker’s ‘ Poems,’ with a_bio- 
graphical introduction. James DALLAs. 


“Tuat” (9 iv. 49, 176).—I 
cannot agree that in John iii. 11, “ We speak 
that we do know,” the word that is demon- 
strative. The Greek is 6r: 6, dre being the 
usual introduction to oratio directa, un- 
known in Latin and English ; there is here 
no demonstrative expressed or needed. This 
is shown by the emphasis, which must clearly 
fall not on that, but on know. The Latin 
would be id quod or ea que, the id, of course, 
being without emphasis. A somewhat similar 
difference bet ween old English and new English 
is shown in the daily confession in the Prayer 

k, “We have done those things which we 
ought not to have done.” In modern English 
this might mean “ We have done al/ the things 
that we ought not to have done.” The sense 
intended would now be rendered by “We 
have done things that we ought not to have 
done.” I regret that the R.V. has not sub- 
stituted what for that in John iii. 11 and similar 


conceal their want of decision and initiative 
by the pretence of imitating without de- 
tection the style of a bygone age that had 
less perfected grammatical distinctions ? The 
R.V. of the Old Testament is wiser. It has 
substituted 7ts throughout for the obsolete 
neuter genitive Ais. T. WILson. 

Harpenden. 

Mr.Forp says: “The result is a construction 
like the ‘and which’ so justly reprehended in 
some modern writers.” This construction 
and which without a previous relative should 
be avoided ; but it would be a mistake to 
suppose that it is chiefly modern, or that it 
has been avoided by great writers. It is as 
common in French as in English writers. I 
find et gui, without another relative, occur- 
ring all through Anguetil’s ‘Histoire de 
France.’ 1 find the same construction re- 

atedly in Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall of the 
toman Empire.’ I have noticed it in Field- 
ing, Horace Walpole, and many other famous 
writers. Milton has it in ‘Paradise Lost’:— 

Into this wild abyss, 
The womb of Nature and perhaps her grave, 
Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire, 
But all these in their pregnant causes mixt 
Confusedly, and which thus must ever fight. 
Book ii. Il. 910-14. 

Dryden has it in the ‘Preface to the Fables : 

**For Spenser and Fairfax both flourished in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth; great masters in our , 
language; and who saw much farther into the 
beauties of our numbers than those who imme- 
diately followed them.” 

Shakspeare must have been one of the im- 
mediate followers of Spenser. Certainly 
Dryden writes nonsense sometimes. But 
perhaps by followers Dryden means imitators. 

E. YARDLEY. 

NaApPoLeon : MarBEuF (9* §. iv. 188).—Mr. 
HeEMMING is in error in stating (1) that 
Napoleon was educated at Angers ; (2) that 
the school to which Arthur Wesley (Welles- 
ley) was sent at Angers was a military one ; 
and (3) that it was under the direction o 
an engineer named Pigner. Napoleon was 
educated at the military college of Brienne, 
1779-84. The school at Angers which Arthur 
Wesley attended, 1785-86, was not a military 
college (see Stanhope’s ‘Conversations of 
Wellington,’ p. 166); and the name of the 
engineer officer who presided over it was 
Pignerol. ERBERT MAXWELL. 


Mediocrity has its recompenses, since in a 


places, also that it has not discarded the masce. 
which for who. How can the English Bible | 
be the standard of the language, from which, 
as Lord Macaulay says, there is no appeal, if 
its revisers, like restoring architects, seek to 


single number of ‘N. & Q. imputations of 
immorality are laid to the charge of the Virgin 
Queen and the mother of Napoleon. The 
author of ‘Ecce Homo’ was of the opinion that 
Napoleon inherited his exceptional energy 
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from his mother, and that his sister Caroline 
displayed thesamequality. See‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ xvii. 192. e also favoured the 
opinion that Nabulione was born in 1768, not 
1769. Bourrienne’s vpinion to the contrary 
is discounted by the fact that he obtained it 
at a time when it might have suited his school- 
fellow to convey a wrong impression. In 
fairness to Madame Letitia the imputation 
should have been made with evidence of Mar- 
beuf’s character, not without it. 
ArtTHUR MAYALL. 


Masor GoRDON, OF THE QUEEN'S 
Bays (9% §S. iv. 188).—I observe that Mr. 
BuL.ocn states that Major Gordon was found 

uilty of the manslaughterof George Gregory. 

he late Dr.C.T. Richardson, in his‘ Fragments 
of History pertaining to the Vill of Ramsgate’ 
(1885), p. 60, puts the case rather differently. 
It must be premised that the cavalry barracks 
were then situated at the back of Nelson Cres- 
cent, and that the “Duke of York” public- 
house inAddington Street was the old canteen. 
Dr. Richardson says :— 

““A troop of horse were proceeding from their 
barracks, and, when opposite the canteen, the 
officer in charge put the point of his sword to 
the back of one of the troopers, whose horse at the 
moment making a sudden rearward movement, the 
sword entered the »r man’s chest from the back, 
and he died shortly after from the wound. The 
officer was tried at Waidetone and acquitted.” 


My impression is that Dr. Richardson de- | 


rived his information from local tradition, 
and that Mr. BuLtocn’s more circumstantial 
account is likely to be correct. Perhaps he 
will kindly give his authority. 
W. F. Pripeavx. 
Ramsgate. 


Tue Devit’s Door (9 §. iv. 127, 178, 
218).— Allow me to express my doubt of 
this superstitious explanation. In Essex 
the quite normal type of country church 
has two deep porches, one north and one 
south. It is difficult to assert positively 
that these churches are not pre-Norman. 
Their material is still largely wood, and high 
up in the stonework remain very narrow 
windows with round heads and with no trace 
of ornament. This arrangement of the 
porches is, both from the side of ritual and 
of hygiene, specially suitable for funerals, 
the coffin being brought in at one porch, set 
between them in a draft of air, and carried 
out for burial at the other. It seems absuril 
that any one should call the north door the 
devil's door. Rather one might call it the 
gate of Hades, the janua mortis or the janua 
vite, as one’s faith were weak or strong. 

As to a superstitious dread of the north 
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side of a churchyard, I would suggest 
that there were good reasons for preferring 
the sunny side for burials. Memorials last 
longer on that side; thus the north side would 
remain vacant, not for any superstitious 
reason, but for a reason partly sentimental 
and partly rational. It is very difficult in a 
damp climate to keep an engraved tomb- 
stone clear of moss near to the north side of 
a tall church. 

Is it not on record that, in some early and 
dark times of the Church, the adult cate- 
chumen turned to the west (not to the north) 
to pronounce the renunciation of the devil and 
all his works? T. Writson. 

Harpenden. 


TrapeE=Roap (9 iv. 186).--There is 
surely an error at this reference, if it is 
meant to imply that the use of “trade” to 
mean “road” arises from the use of roads 
for ‘trade or business. This trade—or, as I 
would prefer to write it, “treyd”—is the old 
pronunciation of “tread.” It is applied to a 
narrow footpath rather than to a road, and 
originally (whatever may be the case now) 
was used only for paths across meadows, 
commons, marshes, and moorlands, where no 
cart-road or fence existed, and where the 
tread itself was the only guide to the right 
direction. In many parts of the country 
“tread,” and in other parts “ trod,” is used in 
this sense ; and I have often heard a farmer 
in the North directing people to “keep to 
t’ trod” through his fields. 

H. Snowpen Warp. 


I observe your correspondent gives the 
vicar of Wontiems Mr. Hopley, the credit of 
this contribution to the Sussex dialect ; but 
it is quite an old-fashioned Sussex word, in 
common use long years ago. William Durrant 
Cooper, in his ‘ Glossary of Sussex Provincial- 
isms,’ 1836, gives “ 7'rade, a road, East Sussex”; 
William Holloway, in his ‘Dictionary of 
Provincialisms,’ 1838, “ 7'rade, S. (trado, Lat., 
to imprint), a rut, a wheel-trade”; the Rev. 
W. D. Parish, in ‘ Dictionary of the Sussex 
Dialect,’ “ 7'rades (treads), the ruts in a road. 
‘You will never get your carriage doun that 
laine, for it can’t take the trades,’” ¢<., it 
cannot runin the ruts. Jas. B. Morris. 
Fernhurst, Uckfield. 


Probably a dialectal form of “ trod,” ¢.., 
via trita (8 S. xii. 444 ; 9 8. i, 54, 274). 
C. B. 


“Yapp” (yt §. iv. 169)—This word was 
first used by Bagster, the well-known Bible 
publisher, and has crept into every Bible 
catalogue and into lists of fine bindings of 
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poets and popular writers, which sufficiently 
shows the ae of the binding called 
by this name. Mr. Yapp was a publisher of 
tracts and religious books in London. He 
was a very earnest Bible student, and carried 
the Word of Life with him everywhere and 
at all times. For many years he had longed 
for a binding that a stand the steady 
wear his Bible was subjected to and be com- 
fortable in the pocket, but could not find one. 
One day he walked into Bagster’s shop and 


asked him to bind a Bible to a special design. | 


The result was the “ Yapp” binding, which 
was named after the inventor. 
Francis HENDERSON, 
Perth. 


I believe that Mr. William Yapp, who 
during the fifties and sixties had a Bible 
warehouse and depét for the sale of Evan- 
gelical literature in Old Cavendish Street, 
and afterwards in Welbeck Street, W., was 
the first to place Bibles bound with over- 
lapping edges upon the market, and I imagine 
that this form of binding was named after 
him. R. CHeyne. 


“Exrxtr in Fiction §. iv. 187). 
—I can add two stories of the elixir to Mr. 
AvuLp’s list, viz., Balzac’s ‘Don Juan ; or, the 
Elixir of Long Life,” and Hawthorne’s 
‘Septimius.” The querist also apparently 
desires the names of stories which mal with 
the immortality derived from other sources. 
His second list quotes (1) ‘ Frankenstein’; 
(2) ‘The Wandering Jew,’ where it is con- 
ferred as a punishment (compare ‘The Flying 
Dutchman’); (3) ‘Phra’ and ‘Valdar,’ which 
treat of metempsychosis. Other means of 
compassing the same end are (1) exchange 
of bodies, as in ‘Dr. Basilius,’ by Dumas ; 
(2) compact with the Evil One, as in the 
Faust legend (there are two novels on this 
theme by G. W. M. Reynolds, ‘ Faust’ and 
‘The Necromancer’); (3) the wearing of a 
talismanie ring, as in Scott’s ‘Anne of 
Geierstein’; (4) the method attempted by 
Virgil, according to Neapolitan tradition ; 
(5) a plot differing from any of the foregoing 
will be found in my romance ‘The Seven 
Sigils,’ in my ‘ Tales of the Supernatural.’ 

James Pratt, Jun. 
_In addition to the works named, I would 
direct attention to the Cosmopolitan, vol. viii., 
1890, and to the following lines in Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist,’ 1610 :— 

He that has once the “ Flower of the Sun,” 

The perfect Ruby which we call e/izir, 

« « by its virtue 

Can confer honour, love, respect, long life, 

Give safety, valour, yea, and victory, 


To whom he will. In eight and twenty days 
He’ll make an old man of fourscore a child. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


| Add ‘Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment’ in 
|Hawthorne’s ‘Twice-Told Tales. If the 
‘Wandering Jew’ be included, Mr. AULD 
should also add to his list Dr. Croly’s 
‘Salathiel, the proprietor of the “ Virtuoso’s 
Collection” in Hawthorne’s ‘ Mosses,’ and the 
latter novelist’s ‘Septimius Felton. The 
—o of the undying man was a favourite 
with Hawthorne. G. L. APPERSON. 
Wimbledon. 


“ Marsourn ” §. iv. 205).—There is no 
difficulty at all about this extremely easy 
word. A reference to Brachet’s ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary’ or to any similar work 
would have explained it at once. 

It is not a French compound at all, but 
was borrowed bodily, already compounded, 
from a Teutonic source, such as the Ieel. 
marsvin or the O.H.G. meriswin, a porpoise, 
lit. a “ mere-swine.” The A.-S. mere (whence 
E. mere), Icel. marr, G. meer, and L. mare 
are all ancient cognate forms from a common 
Indo-Germanic source. 

It is sad to see so many misconceptions 
crowded into a few lines. The confusion is 
terrible, and suggests that the writer would 
do well to learn the elements of phonetics. 

The pronunciation of the E. mere is quite 
unlike that of the A.-S. mere, which was 
yronounced like the mod. E. merry. Neither 
~ accounts for Margate. The F. mar- in 
mar-souin is due to the borrowing from 
Teutonic ; the true F. form of mare is mer. 
The tendency of vowel-sounds varies in 
different languages ; in English the vowels 
e, 7, have become higher in tone, and the 
vowels u, 0, have become lower, showing 
that different vowels have different ten- 
dencies, at any rate in our own language. 
The French mer is certainly from L. mare, 
but so is the Ital. mare ; and it is the Italian 
form, not the French one, which accurately 
gives the Latin sound. The suggestion that 
it is the French form that does so is an 
elementary blunder. Watrer W. SKEat. 


PINASEED S. xi. 377; 9! S. iv. 205).— 
|The verses quoted by Mr. Wurrwetu at the 
last reference are by Henry Carey, the author 
of ‘Sally in our Alley’ and *Chrononhoton- 
thologos.’ The poem, which is a satire 
levelled at Ambrose Philips, the “A— P—, 
| Esq.,” of the address, is given, apparently in 
_extenso, in ‘Burlesque Plays and Poems’ in 
“Morley’s Universal Library,” 1887, p. 136, 
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an excellent “bob’s vorth, Tommy,” as the 
cabman in ‘Pickwick’ says, as it contains, 
inter alia, ‘The Rehearsal,’ ‘Chrononhoton- 
thologos,’ and *The Rejected Addresses.’ 
Mr. WuiItwELt calls Henry Carey’s burlesque 
lines “very coarse.” If by “coarse” is meant 
“indelicate,” the version which Mr. Wurr- 
WELL quotes from must differ considerably 
from that in Prof. Morley’s volume, as I do 
not observe any coarse expressions in this, 
in the sense in which “coarse” is generally 
understood. There is a pretty direct allusion 
to the “ red-hot poker creéd ” of our ancestors ; 
but this, gruesome as it is, is not what we 
usually mean by “coarse.” 
JoNaTHAN BovucuieEr, 


“THE UNEARNED INCREMENT” (9% §. iv 
109, 153, 235).—This phrase, which you have 
allowed a correspondent to call “ claptrap ”— 
a “gertare from the usual impartial attitude 
of ‘N. & .’—was probably the invention 
of Mill himself, Mt as a disciple, I may 
perhaps be allowed to protest against the 
ascription of claptrap to Mill, of all men in 
the world. The phrase was in constant use 
during the land agitation of 1870 and 1871, 
in the conduct of which I did much work for 
Mr. Mill, and is used in notes of resolu- 
tions for meetings which are in my pos- 
session. Dr. Murray should cause reference 
to be made to the reports in the newspapers 
of the meetings at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
and elsewhere. CuHartes W. DILKE. 


NeEwcomse or Letr §. iv. 129).—E. C. A. 
should consult Wilson Armistead’s ‘Select 
Miscellanies,’ London, 1852. There is a lot to 
interest anybody there. There are a plate 
of the exterior of Swarthmore Hall, and two 
plates of the “ Parlour” and the “ Hall.” There 
is also a facsimile of the autograph of 
Margaret Fell, and a lot about William Penn 
and George Fox. I have six volumes in three ; 
there may be more, but what [ have are 
quite at the service of E. C. A. 

Atrrep J. King. 

101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Mrs. William King (née —- Holly Bank, 

Eccles, Manchester, has some family records 

that might be useful to the inquirer. 
ArTHUR MAYALL. 


Joun Bacon, RA. (9% §S. iv. 183).—The 
discrepancy in the date of the death of this 
eminent — given in the ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ and the monument in the former 
Whitefield Tabernacle has already been 
noticed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. xii. 66. The date 
of death (7 August, 1799) is given in Cun- 
ningham’s ‘ Lives of Painters and Sculptors,’ 


John Cecil’s ‘Life of Bacon,’ and Cansick’s 
‘Epitaphs of Middlesex.’ From the present 
state of the new building, now in course of 
reconstruction, it would be impossible to 
refer to the memorial slab, even if it should 
have been preserved. 
Everarp Home CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


The ‘D.N.B. gives 4 August, but this was 
corrected to 7 in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xi. 443, 
W. C. B. 

AvuTHORS OF Quotations WANTED (9" §. iv. 


Does not Mr. Boventon refer to verses by Kings- 
ley, set to music by the late Dr. John Hullah? They 
ran, I think, thus :— 

When all the world was young, love! 
And all the trees were green, 
Then, every lad a king, love! 
And every lass a queen. 
Emit F. 8. 
Pyrford Rough, near Woking. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Annals of the Solway until A.D. 1307. By George 
Neilson. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 
THE position of Mr. Neilson is established as one 
of the soundest, most erudite, and most far-seeing 
of Scottish antiquaries. A collection of his works 
upon ‘Trial by Combat,’ ‘ Peel: its Meaning and 
Derivation,’ ‘ Repentance Tower and its Tradition,’ 
&c., is an eminently desirable possession for the 
student. As most of these brochures—like the present 
—are issued in limited editions they will long be 
subjects of search by book-lovers. ‘ Annals of the 
Solway.’ first read at a meeting of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society, is reprinted from its T’rans- 
actions in an edition practically of one hundred and 
fifty copies. The subject has sentimental as well 
as antiquarian and historical, and, indeed, philo- 
logical interest. That great estuary which divides 
Cumberland from Dantbtenhiee and Galloway is 
the very home of picturesque legend. Mr. Neil- 
son’s book stops, however, at a point before much 
legendary lore could have and is 
most occupied with historical and geographical 
information and critical speculation. Concerning 
pre-Roman times there is no record except such as 
is supplied by the area, in the great mosses at 
the east end of the firth, of traces of human work- 
manship in the shape of canals. In times of Roman 
occupation, even, evidence is confusing, and_ Mr. 
Neilson finds himself unable to follow George Chal- 
mers in his conclusions as to Agricola’s Caledonian 
campaigns. In dealing with the Vallum and the 
Murus, which extend from Bowness on Solway to 
Wallsend on Tyne, Mr. Neilson is on ground he 
has previously "~~ He holds to the opinion 
that the original Vallum was “ probably” thrown 


up in the time of Hadrian; and the Murus, a little 
later in date, was—he agrees with Camden in think- 


ing—put up to keep out the Pictish barbarians. 
Directly the Romans were gone, “foul hordes,’ 
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according to Gildas, ‘‘ more r to shroud their 
villainous faces with beards than to cover with 
decent clothing those parts of their body which 
required it,” soon effi the Roman wall as a 
boundary. Very interesting is that part of Mr. 
Neilson’s arguments in which he establishes that 
Solway, otherwise Sulewad or Sulwath, means the 
muddy ford, from so/, a term for mud common to 
the Anglo - Saxon and Norse languages, and vad 
or vath, a frequent suffix in Icelandic local names. 
The termination on the Scottish border he finds 
in the Lochmabenstane, a lonely granitic boulder, 
some six feet or so in height still standing a few 
ards above high-water mark on the seashore in 
}retna parish, the other end being at Eskmouth. 
Equally impossible is it for us to show the erudition 
by which this is supported or demonstrated, and 
to set before the reader the curious and ae eg 
details and legends Mr. Neilson has collected with 
a to salt works and fisheries, the wars of 
ward IL., and other matters. His geographical 
views are supported by the reproduction of quaint 
maps, the earliest of which dates back to the 
fourteenth century. These are all the illustrations 
to the volume except the pale, delicate, intellectual 
head of a little Edward, to whom, with the simple 
dates 14 March, 1894, and 30 January, 1896, the work 
is dedicated. This touching dedication we mention 
with profound sympathy. Mr. Neilson’s ‘ Annals 
of the Solway’ cannot do other than » eT to all 
who are interested in Border history. it is a mere 
private confidence which we make that a sight of 
the Solway is to us the most invigorating of pro- 
ts, and that the breeze across its waters or from 
the adjacent hills seems to us fitted to “‘ create 
a soul under the ribs of death.” 


Kensington Palace, the yy of the Queen. 

By Ernest Law, B.A. (Bell & Sons.) 
Mr. Law, well known as the historian of 
Hampton Court and to some extent of Windsor 
Castle, has now turned his attention to Kensington 
Palace, to the state rooms, pictures, and ens 
of which he supplies an historical guide. That the 
publication is opportune needs not be said. It is 
excellent also, as well might have been expected 
by those familiar with Mr. Law’s previous histories. 
It supplies all the information the visitor to the 
Palace can want, furnishes a catalogue raisonné 
of the most important ay wee and is well illus- 
trated with designs of the house and reproductions 
of portraits. hat will greatly commend it to 
the public, and will, indeed, secure its popularity, 
are the engravings of Her Majesty at the ages of 
two, four, and six. The reproduction of Denning’s 
portal’ of the Princess at the age of four is de- 
ightful. 


Dancing in all Ages. By Edward Scott. 
schein 0.) 
Mr. Scort’s history of dancing in all ages is a work 
of some research, and conveys not unpleasantly a 
considerable amount of information, some of it 
not too easily accessible elsewhere. Its author, 
whom we take to be a maitre de danse, is thoroughly 
zealous, and his book is largely compiled from 
classical sources. With these in the original he 
can scarcely be familiar, and his references are, we 
conjecture, principally taken at second hand. Were 
it otherwise, he could not have allowed such 
mistakes as we occasionally encounter to pass un- 
corrected. It is hardly within the power of the 


(Sonnen- 


most careless of compositors, had the word been 
correctly given, to furnish us with the name 
“* Meczenus ” (sic) as that of ** the celebrated Roman 
— and friend of Augustus.” Mistakes, again 
su “danse decom agne” 
for danse de campagne are too frequent. hence 
did Mr. Scott obtain the information that the word 
Macabre is supposed to have been a corruption of 
Macarius, “‘the name of the saint to whom the 
dance was dedicated”? and whence does he draw 
the astounding information that in England the 
danse Macabre was called “the shaking of the 
sheet”? According to Ducange and Littré, the danse 
Macabre is the danse des Machabées, or chorea 
Machabeorum ; and “the shaking of the sheets,” 
which is the name of a country dance, has always 
an indelicate signification, little likely to have 
been derived from the grave danse Macabre. 
Gayton, ‘ Pleasant Notes upon Don Quixot,’ says 
of Sancho, “ihe knew not what a dance the 
Don would lead him, before he return’d to the 
shaking of the sheets, with his Joan Gutierez” 
(book i. p. 25). For another, and even better in- 
stance, see a speech of Goldwire, junior, in Mas- 
singer's ‘City Madam,’ Act Il. sc. i. Favyn, not 
Favine, is the author of ‘ Le Théatre d’Honneur.’ 
He is called, however, Favine in the English 
translation of 1623, so the name must pass. We 
might easily multiply slips due to carelessness or 
imperfect information. While, accordingly, as a 
popular treatise the volume serves a purpose, it 
will scarcely take rank as an authority. 


Admiral Phillip. By Louis Becke and Walter 
Jeffery. (Fisher Unwin.) 
OnE wonders how many well-informed Englishmen 
not directly connected with Australia will recognize 
the name of Arthur Phillip, Vice-Admiral, or be 
able to tell us what he has done that his name 
should be chronicled in the list of England’s heroes 
and find a place in the series of “ Builders of 
Greater Britain.” Such deeds as he accomplished 
are not of a kind to appeal to popular imagination. 
Not quite three columns of the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
are devoted to his life, and the authorities by whom 
he was sent on what proved to be the crowning 
glory of his life doubted the wisdom of the selection. 
As it happens, a better could not have been made. 
Admiral (then aay Phillip was sent out in com- 
mand of what is known in Australia as “ the first 
fleet,” for the purpose of establishing a convict 
settlement in Australia. Manifold were the hard- 
ships he underwent ; and though he is charged with 
cruelty as well as inflexibility in the discharge of 
his duty, he appears to have displayed equal resolu- 
tion, heroism, and judgment. When the inhabitants 
of the colony, neglected by the home Government 
all but died of starvation, Capt. Phillip shared ali 
the privations of his men, and by his own cheerful- 
ness kept up their spirits. His treatment of the 
natives, at once firm and judicious, succeeded in 
placating them and winning their confidence. When 
on a visit to Bennilong, who gave a name still 
occasionally heard to y aw Point, he was 
transfixed by the spear of an old native, 
which entered above his collar-bone and came 
out at his back. He would not allow the 
native to be punished, and his courage and gentle- 
ness exercised such an influence that, ensevding to 
the letters of a master’s mate, not too well disposed 
towards him, “it was followed by the fullest inter- 
course with these people, insomuch that they eat, 
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drink, and sleep in the camp with the most perfect 
sangfroid.” It is not for us to tell the story of his 
deeds, which must be read in the work of Messrs. 
Becke and Jeffery, certainly not the least interest- 
ing or valuable in the series to which it has been 

ded. Little that is personal is known concerning 
Phillip, whose history is that of New South Wales, 
of which for six years he was governor. Our authors 
have, however, been fortunate enough to obtain 
from some Portuguese correspondents matter not 
previously available, Of this they have made good 
use. Much of it is included in the appendices, 
which are important. Among those of whom we 
encounter mention in the course of the volume is 
“ the gallant, good Rion,” whose ship the Guardian, 
on its way out to New South Wales, was wrecked, 
though Rion escaped, to win the homage of Nelson 
and Campbell, and to die a hero’s death at the 
battle of the Baltic. 


La Littérature Syriaque. 
Lecoffre. ) 

M. Dvvau’s handbook of Syriac literature is one 
of an extensive library of ‘ecclesiastical history and 
ancient Christian literature which is appearin 

under the auspices of the Roman Catholic Chure 

in France, each volume being undertaken by a 
specialist in his own subject. The present volume 
gives a very concise, and at the same time complete 
and learned, summary of all the works which have 
been written in Syriac, together with a short notice 
of their authors in chronological order. 


Par R. Duval. (Paris, 


ture itself is essentially ecclesiastical, and with but | 
few exceptions deals with theological, liturgical 


and hagiological subjects. It embraces a large an 

curious series of apocryphal ks, and a few in 
which the folk-lorist can find matter of interest. 
‘The Story of Ahikar,’ for instance, to which much 
ebpention bas been directed of late as one of the 


oldest and most famous of apocrypha, is briefly | 


noticed, and the reference which M. Duval makes 
to the lately published edition of that work by 
Messrs. Conybeare and Harris and Mrs. Lewis 
shows how carefully he has kept himself abreast of 
recent research. His manual is certainly the most 
authentic that has been given to the public, and 
the price is very reasonable. 


Messrs. W. & A. K. Jonnston, of Edinburgh, 
have published a serviceable map of the Transvaal, 
or South African Republic, and surrounding 
countries. Its appearance could scarcely be more 
timely. It is well executed, and will be of great 
advantage to the student of South African history 
and politics. 


A TRANSLATION, by Miss Annette Churton, of 
Kant’s Ueber Péd ik, with an introduction 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids, M.A., has been issued by 

essrs. Kegan Paul & Co. Its title is simply 
*Kant on Education.’ 


Messrs. Davip Bryce & Son, of Glasgow, have 
reproduced George Cruikshank’s Progress of Mr. 
Lambkin. The same firm gives us § 8, a series 
of comic designs, some in colour, by W. Ralston. 


ature will be 


“AnoTHer old and familiar si 
one who has 


missed from our columns, that o 


enriched them with many valuable contributions 


—the Rev. Edward Marshall, M.A. and F.S.A., 
h inst. at the great 


who died suddenly on the 13t 


The litera- | d 
| compiled index completes an interesting volume. 


age of eighty fove. Mr. Marshall was educated at 
Rugby, where he was one of Dr. Arnold’s earliest 
pupils in 1828, and was afterwards a scholar of 
Jorpus Christi College, Oxford, a college which has 
enrolled many eminent men in its society. He 
resided at his old family mansion of Sandford 
St. Martin, Oxon, and held also the small living 
of the same place, of which he was patron.” 

The above information is supplied by Mr. Mar- 
shall’s friend the Rev. John Pickford. We need 
not express our regret at hearing of the loss of one 
of our oldest and best friends, whose name first 
sageane, so far as we are able to trace, 2" §, viii. 
284, and has been gratifyingly conspicuous up to 
the present date. It is a mitigating circumstance 
that his son, Mr. E. H. Marshall, of Hastings, still 
survives and is a valued correspondent. 


Mapame Exopre L. Misatovicn, the wife of his 
Excellency the Servian Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of St. James’s, is the author of a series 
of Servian folk-lore stories, which will be published 
in one volume next month by the Columbus 
Company. 

‘Tue Recisters or Sv. Pavi’s CaTHEpRAL’ 
have just been issued by the Harleian Society to its 
members. The years embraced in this volume are 
from 1708 for the baptisms, the marriages from 1697 
to 1896, and the burials from 1760 to 1899. The 
work has been edited by John W. Clay, F.S.A., 
one of the Council of the Society, who has himself 
copied the whole of the registers; and a carefully 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


JONATHAN BoventerR.—“ Bow-pot,” a variant of 
“bough-pot,” from bough and pot, is a pot to hold 
cut flowers. It is employed by Pepys, with what is 
almost an explanation: “The wind flung down a 

reat bough-pot that stood upon the side table.” 

t is used by Sheridan, ‘School for Scandal,’ 
Thackeray, &c., and is still sometimes met with. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertiss- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
** It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— Times. 
** A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” — Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newhbolt. (Shilling 


Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap., 8vo. 1s. net. 

“Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”— St. James's Gazette. 

* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worth 
of their own high themes.”— Scotsman. 

* Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of ‘ Drake's Drum.’ "— Westminster Gazette. 

“To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
vr that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 

1.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 

feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling......‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson’s charming essay on ‘ The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt has improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” — 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Radition, with Additions, 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the m, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom.”— Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d, net. 

“There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to im ions and influences from without. It has a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Ite style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

** The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
the book is finished, and bas chosen to tell us of the end of 

ero's life before he told us of the beginning of it......Mr. with rare sympathy for and appreciati 
of French life.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems,’) 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work...... His former 
volume of ms, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.”— Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavou d wit 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His h is sp g (or seems tobe 80, because he has the art of t — 
his art), and a trifie subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; ixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) cartels etteee 
to Lamb now first correct!y rendered. 

** Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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